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BOOK REVIEWS 677 

National Progress, 1907-1917. By Fbederic Austin Ogg. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1918. Pp. xxii, 430- 
American Nation Series. Vol. 27.) 

Professor Ogg is to be congratulated for having written one of the 
most interesting and instructive volumes of the American Nation 
Series. His style is clear, plain and attractive; his choice of topics 
commendable, embracing the legislative aspects of finance, capital and 
labor, the general phases of foreign policy, and the presidential cam- 
paigns. The discussion is always able and clear, while the analysis of 
important laws is untechnical and suited to the general reader. Some 
may regret that a fuller exposition is not given of the subject of neu- 
trality and of the other problems of international law arising out of 
the great war. 

The author himself realizes the pitfalls besetting one writing of con- 
temporary events, declaring in the preface, "bewildering masses of 
detail await sifting and interpretation;, perspective along permanent 
lines is impossible of attainment, and despite one's best efforts to 
assume a detached view-point, judgments of events and persons are 
likely to be open to a suspicion of partisanship." Opinions would 
differ as to the proper solution of these difficult problems of construc- 
tion. First as to proportion: Professor Ogg devotes, out of 400 pages, 
20 pages each to the three presidential campaigns of 1908, 1912, and 
1916, more than Professor Latane' earlier in the same series gave to 
the campaign of 1900 or of 1904, more than Professor Dewey bestowed 
on the free coinage campaign of 1896. Ten pages are given to the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law, 10 to the Underwood law, considerably 
more than Professor Dewey gave to the McKinley law. The differ- 
ence is to be accounted for by the details of convention manipulation 
and of the legislative history of bills in the present work. Writing 
in the years 1916 and 1917, it would have been difficult indeed for 
any author to place the Adamson law regulating the hours and wages on 
railroads in a proper perspective; but withdrawn as we now are two 
years from the event, some at least would not allow, with Professor 
Ogg, 10 pages to this law and the discussion attending it. It is ques- 
tionable, too, if the "Mexican Imbroglio" deserves as much attention 
as the constructive legislation of Congress in the first part of Presi- 
dent Wilson's first term, or as the questions of the Caribbean or of the 
Pacific and Asia. Mexico, like the more important topics, fills a 
chapter, and each chapter occupies about 20 pages. 
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The author is as successful as could fairly be expected in avoiding 
"the suspicion of partisanship." 

Emerson D. Fite. 
Vassar College. 

British War Administration. By John A. Fairlie. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: Preliminary Economic 
Studies of the War, edited by David Kinley, No. 8. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xi, 302.) 

The war produced striking changes in the British constitution — 
changes so striking that books like Sir William Anson's Law and 
Custom of the Constitution and President Lowell's Government of 
England might almost be said to be now out of date. Not only has 
there been during the war a wide extension of the sphere of govern- 
ment in Great Britain, but the very machinery of government has 
been in some respects profoundly altered. How far the changes will 
be permanent, or what, if permanent, they will lead to, it is as yet 
perhaps too early to say; and Professor Fairlie's attempt to describe 
the war-time innovations in the British constitution might be open to 
the charge of prematurity, were his book not described on the title- 
page as a "preliminary" study. 

Within these modest limits, however, and once this caveat is uttered, 
it should be said that Professor Fairlie has done an admirable piece of 
work. He has brought under review the whole range of British execu- 
tive government in the greatest detail down to the end of 1917, and in 
lesser detail since that date, when his sources began to be difficult of 
access; and he has placed in clear relief the tendencies in British gov- 
ernment during the whole of the war period. Some of his strictures on 
certain phases of British war administration — such as the multiplica- 
tion of administrative departments during the war — might well be 
taken to heart by British statesmen. 

One could wish that he had laid, however, less stress on some of the 
minor departmental details of the administration, and more on some 
of the more important and revolutionary developments. He touches 
but lightly, for example, on the "Imperial War Cabinet" — which, by 
the way, he refers to as the "Imperial Cabinet," a term for which, so 
far as we know, there is no authority. This Imperial War Cabinet — 
a body distinct from the British War Cabinet — is perhaps the most 
epoch-making departure in the British constitution during the last 



